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volved in the succeeding sciences, while certain characteristic new concepts 
are added. Furthermore, jurisprudence, astronomy and medicine are not in- 
cluded in the classification, for they are applied sciences and "do not unfold 
their problems systematically, but are assigned them by the external circum- 
stance of man's life." 

The chapters following are devoted to the exposition of how the dominant 
concepts of the pure sciences of the hierarchy bear a functional relation to 
each other. 

Philip H. Fogel. 
Princeton University. 

Le travail d'idSation. Hypotheses sur les reactions centrales dans les ph6- 
nomenes mentaux. Par Edme Tassy. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1911. — pp. 316. 
The author undertakes to inquire into the concrete genesis of the ideational 
material, by analyzing its relation to the groups of histological elements and 
the psycho-neurological factors determining the nature of its development. 
On the basis of this analysis he advances a theory of 'ideative erethism,' as a 
substitute for the associationist theory, in so far as the latter touches upon the 
formation of ideas and the entire mechanism of reasoning (p. 19). This 
question concerning the formation of ideas is the capital one about mental 
life: the manner in which its progressive complexity is organized (p. 35). The 
character of this organization eludes us until we recognize the central reactions 
in mental phenomena as elements essential to the proper understanding of the 
latter. This does not mean that the formation of ideas is a merely histological 
matter; but it calls for a much closer analysis of the organic, emotive, and 
volitional, — the dynamic factors, — than is to be found in the static, structural 
theories of ideation. 

Literary images are the more effective the more conditioned they are by a 
sense-analogy. The kinship of two ideas or two images results in their mutual 
reinforcement. The chance which a new idea has of incorporating itself in 
the mental life depends upon its capacity to gain a ready access, by empha- 
sizing or calling forth the analogy between itself and the ideational material 
already acquired which it awakes to new life. The new idea, in making its 
way to a group of cells of 'composite specificity,' may qualitatively change the 
latter, but this re-formation would be impossible unless the two are analogous. 
The effect of an impression, 'exalted ' by long duration, intensity, or repetition, 
may be so heightened as to spread itself over the whole field of consciousness; 
but if it is to take root and relate itself to the material already acquired, it 
must enter into groups possessing constitutive elements which are analogous 
to it. Again, two ideas, presented all at once, may cancel each other's effect; 
should they be analogous, however, they 'join hands' and are perceived co- 
incidently. These three modes, stimulating mental activity, — the perceptible 
exaltation, coincidence, and re-formation of the thought-elements, — aid 
thought to affirm itself in its differentiation and to pass beyond the acquired 
differentiations in the acquisition of new ones (pp. 53, 310). This, in brief, 
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is M. Tassy's theory of the 'ideative erethism.' The give-and-take of groups 
of 'composite specificity,' a histological process, produces an increase of ac- 
tivity in the component mass; local activity tends to become general activity, 
and in so doing yields the feeling of physiological pleasure, or else of pain, if 
it encounters a check. M. Tassy chooses the term 'ideative erethism,' 
because the erethism apparent in the processes above described seems to provide 
a basis for a theory of the formation of ideas (pp. 76, 102, 103). 

The sensorio-motor equation is studied at some length. The author dis- 
cusses the mimic and imitative tendencies of the senses and their influence in 
organizing the mental life, and draws up a hierarchy of the senses in terms of 
their respective degrees of native differentiation, — his purpose being to assure 
himself of the real, concrete, physiological value of his so-called 'analogy' 
(p. 170). 

The study of mental sensibility is next approached, in a fresh way. " Instead 
of discussing, as has too long been done, the problems of recognition, feeling, 
similarity and difference, aesthetic impression, reasoning, as if it were all a 
play of pure ideas" (p. 312), M. Tassy attempts a concrete study of the inter- 
vention of mental sensibility in the mechanical activity of ideation, under three 
heads. The ideative mental sensations concur in the formation of the idea, 
in its intrinsic properties of ideation and representation (mental pain and 
pleasure, similarity and difference, recognition, orientation). The cogitative 
mental sensations participate in the work of conception. The sensations of 
repercussion mark the effect produced by ideative activity upon the thinking 
mass. In contradistinction from the first two, this last concerns mental 
sensations which are not linked to ideas but accompany them as a sort of 
mental echo (pp. 177-178). In this connection the author discusses laughter, 
the effect of rhyme and rhythm, and the sense of pleasure-pain. 

M. Tassy devotes his last chapter to an examination of the conditions of 
mental dynamics. Thought itself is dynamic; it must express itself; the 
idea and its expression are two sides of the same phenomenon — its beginning 
and its end (pp. 243-244). If the expression does not realize itself, it is because 
the idea is not strong enough to overcome the inhibition of other ideas pressing 
for self-expression. In tending to express itself, the active idea also tends to 
rouse to activity ideative elements of an analogous, or else of a contrary, 
character. The processes of logical reasoning, and the dynamics of attention 
and volition, are then investigated from the same point of view, and the 
general implications of the author's position are indicated. As applied to 
the formation of ideas and the process of reasoning, the associationist theory 
is declared to be incapable of explaining anything. The theory of the modes 
of ideative erethism must be substituted for it, as it serves to answer the 
question concerning the physiology of the principles of association. 

Idealistic doctrine, the author thinks, has abandoned psychology and 
shows clearly a metaphysical bent. Materialism concerns itself only with 
elementary psychology. The positivism of Comte fails to recognize psychology 
as a distinct discipline, and assigns it to biology. M. Tassy proposes a 'con- 
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structive' theory of ideation, which should integrate the data of neurology 
and of physiology into psychology, should make good the sociological im- 
portance of the psychic fact, and should at least partially show "in what way 
man is distinguished from nature" (p. 314). 

Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 
Clark University. 

The Philosophy of Schiller in its Historical Relations. By Emil Carl Wilm. 

Boston, John W. Luce and Co., 1912. — pp. xi, 183. 

We have here, for the first time in English, an appreciative and fairly com- 
prehensive study of Schiller's philosophical thinking. More than this the 
author himself does not claim for his work. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to do more than to present in a clear manner the results of others who have 
worked in this field; for among the numerous German writers who have dealt 
in detail with this phase of Schiller's activity there appear the names of such 
eminent scholars and thinkers as Kuno Fischer, F. Uberweg, Hermann Hettner, 
Otto Harnack, and many others. Professor Wilm has appended to his book 
a sufficiently complete bibliography, consisting of eighty-four titles. Of these 
he picks out the names of eight writers, whom he considers of the first im- 
portance. "The remainder are either less significant or negligible." To 
Professor Wilm's list of eight there ought to be added, in all justice, the names 
of Eugen Kuhnemann and Karl Berger, who have made important contri- 
butions to this subject. 

The present discussion of Schiller's philosophy is divided into the following 
chapters: I, "Literature and Philosophy"; II, "The Historical Background — 
Leibniz and the British Moralists"; III, "Early Views"; IV, " Awakening "; 
V, " The Study of Kant "; VI, " First Fruits "; VII, " Independent Develop- 
ment"; VIII, "Relation to Post-Kantian Idealism." We may accept the 
author's suggestion that "the reader who wishes to get at the heart of Schiller's 
philosophy without delay" may omit chapters III, IV, and VI, since these 
chapters deal with "immature or transitional phases of the poet's thought." 
Schiller's early philosophical studies are of interest only in the development of 
his mature philosophical views. The author has emphasized this fact and 
has called attention to the elements of thought which are retained throughout 
Schiller's development and culminate in an agreement with and an advance 
upon his great contemporary Kant. But it would seem that a disproportionate 
amount of space is given to these early immature and transitional phases of the 
poet's thought; especially does this appear so when we read that the purpose 
of the book, "to give to the non-philosophical reader an account of the main 
stages of Schiller's reflective thought," has caused the author to neglect the 
final stage of the poet's reflection, — his crowning philosophy of esthetic culture. 

The introductory chapter briefly discusses, (1) the relations and differences 
between philosophy and literature, (2) the composite character of the poet- 
philosopher Schiller, and (3) the aim and the scope of the present investigation. 
The author finds that "the difference between philosophy and literature is 



